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of 1916 has its own significance. There is no good reason for hiding in 
anonymity the senators who under various pretexts held up such war 
measures as the establishment of the Food Administration. 

Most of the above may however be considered merely matters of 
opinion. The chief complaint that some readers will make with justice 
is that the book is placid rather than penetrating or analytical. Perhaps 
such a treatment at this early date would seem to savor of bias, but 
Professor Bassett has been so admirably dispassionate in gathering his 
facts that one would gladly see him be even more of an historian. Cer- 
tainly some of the characters responsible for America's part and policy 
were in reality more nearly flesh and blood than one would suspect from 
this volume. The actions and reactions of the nation between 19 16 and 
1918 revealed something more than America at war. The struggle over 
the ratification of the peace treaty which delayed the appearance of the 
book gave time for some reflection and analysis that might have been 
as suggestive as the final vote of the Senate. It is a perfectly valid 
reply on the author's part that he did not intend anything other than a 
plain tale of the outstanding facts, and no fair critic can deny that what 
he intended he has done. But he cannot complain if you still wonder 
why problems and persons did not tempt him into a slightly different 
treatment. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1013-1014. (London, Hum- 
phrey Milford, n. d., pp. 538.) Id.,1914-1915. (Jbid.,pp. 592.) Though 
not so designated, these are the sixth and seventh volumes of the British 
Academy's proceedings, and, according to the Academy's custom of mak- 
ing all papers available in independent form, a number of " separates " 
from the eighth and ninth volumes have already been published. In the 
handsome volumes before us, many papers have to do with philosophical 
and philological themes, e. g., Sir John Rhys's elaborate dissertation, in 
the earlier volume, on the Celtic Inscriptions of Cisalpine Gaul or the 
philosophical lectures given on the Henrietta Hertz foundation. Others 
relate to themes of literary scholarship, like the annual Shakespeare 
Lectures or the Warton Lectures on English poetry. Another series of 
endowed lectures, the Schweich Lectures in Biblical Archaeology, shows 
its first-fruits in these volumes. There are also well-written obituary 
notices of deceased fellows, as of Thomas Hodgkin in the sixth volume 
and of Lord Cromer in the eighth. Of the historical papers in the sixth 
volume, all but two are papers read at the International Historical Con- 
gress at London in 1913 — the presidential address of Mr. Bryce, Pro- 
fessor Firth's survey of the study of modern history in Great Britain 
and Professor Tout's of the medieval, Archdeacon Cunningham's paper 
on the organization of the mason's craft in England, that of Professor 
Silvanus Thompson on the origin and development of the compass-card, 
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and that of Sir Clifford Allbutt on Palissy, Bacon, and the Revival of 
Natural Science. Some of these have been described in this journal in 
an article on that congress. Sir John Sandys's commemorative address 
on Roger Bacon came a year later. But the historical paper making the 
largest new contribution to knowledge is that of Mr. A. F. Leach entitled 
Some Results of Research in the History of Education in England, a 
very interesting discourse, one which overthrows many ancient traditions 
respecting medieval schools, especially the grammar schools of churches, 
and substitutes sound knowledge, based on those thorough researches 
which have since given authority to his Schools of Medieval England. 
In the later volume the paper of most importance to the historical stu- 
dent is that of Mr. G. Elliot Smith on Primitive Man. Both volumes 
gain much from the breadth and wisdom that pervade Lord Bryce's 
annual addresses delivered as president of the Academy. Among the 
" separates " from the eighth volume which have already been issued 
two at least are historical in character, Professor Firth's paper on 
Raleigh's History of the World and that of Dr. R. L. Poole on Benedict 
IX. and Gregory VI.; from the ninth, we have a paper by the last- 
named scholar on Seals and Documents, a very interesting one by Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan on Englishmen and Italians: Some Aspects of their 
Relations Past and Present, and Lord Bryce's broad-minded and noble 
lecture on World History. 

Origin of Government. By Hugh Taylor. (Oxford, B. H. Black- 
well, 1919, pp. viii, 259, $4.00.) All theory with regard to the origin of 
government, of society, or of civilization, must start completely afresh 
with Darwin and the struggle for existence. We cannot, however, rely 
on the formula " the survival of the fittest " to account for human emer- 
gence from barbarism. This formula is but little more than a trick of 
speech. It can mean no more than fittest for the surrounding condi- 
tions. It is an example of what Bentham denounces as " impostor 
terms " which impose upon our reason by an appearance of explanation. 
However explanatory of physical advance, fitness for the conditions in 
which the struggle takes place, 'that is, savage conditions, cannot lead to 
a moral advance, rather the contrary, for in such a struggle the moral 
virtues put the contestant who cultivates them at a fatal disadvantage. 
The only explanation of civilization which can be based on this formula, 
and it is a thoroughly logical one, is the philosophy of Nietzsche. He 
asserts that by departing from the scheme of life marked out by natural 
laws, and introducing considerations of mercy, gentleness, and pity, man 
has abandoned the rational and intelligible end of existence and has 
entered upon a course which leads to degeneration and misery. From 
the strict Darwinian point of view, this conclusion is unassailable. But 
the Darwinian explanation of man's physical evolution is so established, 
that we must explain the origin of moral advance in harmony with it. 
Moral advance must arise out of the conditions of the earlier advance. 
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Nietzsche must be met on his own ground. What he really does is to 
apply a formula, correct in its own field, in a field to which it does not 
belong, because the field has been changed by the entrance of a new 
factor, essentially changing the environment. But the character of the 
survival is not determined by the struggle alone, but by the struggle 
under the existing conditions; to change the conditions, to change the 
environment, is to change all. The new factor affecting this change is 
government. Government appears at a definite stage of evolution, and 
all is changed. Government originates in the struggle for supremacy, 
in the deadly struggle of one individual with another for supremacy, 
which arises as soon as the group in any form takes the place of the 
individual as the human unit, a struggle determined by character. By 
placing dominant character in control of the group, a modification is 
imposed upon the struggle which entirely alters its nature and converts 
the qualities of moral character from socially destructive agencies into 
means for promoting the welfare of the community. 

This is in brief Mr. Taylor's argument. The bulk of the book is 
taken up with its expansion and illustration. The argument is very 
closely reasoned, but the style is so simple and clear that the reading is 
a pleasure. The book deserves careful study. 

G. B. A. 

The Psychology of Nations: a Contribution to the Philosophy of His- 
tory. By G. E. Partridge. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1919, pp. 
xii, 333, $2.50.) An educational interest predominant in this book ap- 
pears explicitly in part II., which considers the Educational Factor in 
the Development of Nations. Two chapters dealing with International- 
ism and the School and two others on the Teaching of Patriotism are 
especially sane and well-balanced and will be suggestive to teachers of 
American history who wish to base their influence for "Americaniza- 
tion " upon something less superficial than tradition and prejudice. An 
" aristocratic patriotism " in which " glory, honor and fame have played 
too large a part " must yield to a more democratic ideal, one in which the 
common idea of country may be worked for by all classes. 

The first part of the book treats National Consciousness and the Mo- 
tives of War, and here we have more specifically a psychological analysis 
of nations observed in the environment of war. Rejecting such bio- 
logical bases of war as the instinct of the herd and the struggle for 
existence in the sense of a natural selection " to the point of eliminating 
races ", Dr. Partridge finds psychic differentiations as the most essential 
factors in the production of wars. To understand the motives and 
causes of war, we must explain the war-mood and this may best be ac- 
complished by studying it in its relation " to all the other great ecsta- 
sies—of art, religion, intoxication, love". While "the central purpose 
or motive of war to-day is a craving for the realization of the sense of 
power ", the war-mood comes from what our author calls " the intoxica- 
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Hon motive ", which is not a reversion or a release of primitive instincts 
but a product of the spirit of the times in which it manifests itself. 

The Psychology of Nations is offered as A Contribution to the Phi- 
losophy of History, but only one chapter brings us into contact with the 
question which some modern " scientific " historians seem to identify 
with that subject: Is history in the large a matter of chance relations 
or is there a rational whole ? The late Henry Adams through his Letter 
to Teachers raises the question whether a philosophy of history may not 
be made " scientific " by correlating history with physico-dynamics. Dr. 
Partridge recognizes that conditions of peace must be taken into account 
by history, " for it is the power of adaptation to the conditions of stable 
life, which are fairly uniform for different groups over wide areas, that 
tests vitality and survival values ", but his study of nations in their 
" war-moods " offers a more promising solution than does Adams, for it 
emphasizes both in history and in psychology the human interest, which 
is the leaven of all scientific erudition. 

William H. Allison. 

Histoire de V Empire' By zantin. Par Charles Diehl, Professeur a 
l'Universite de Paris. (Paris, Auguste Picard, 1919, pp. xi, 247, 7 fr.) 
This is an excellent little book, from the pen of a master. In about 
forty thousand words, Diehl has sketched the history and civilization 
from the days of Constantine to the fall of Trebizond in 1461, and has 
made an interesting book of it. The only criticism is one that seems 
inevitable in case of such a brief treatment: in a few places a state- 
ment is not full enough to prevent a reader from forming a wrong im- 
pression. E.g. on page 156 he writes: "quand arriva le desastre de la 
[seconde] croisade, on l'imputa surtout a la perfidie des Grecs ". If this 
refers to the defeat of the Germans, it is correct; but if it refers to the 
failure of the crusade as a whole, it is not; this was generally imputed 
to the treachery of some leaders in the kingdom of Jerusalem. On the 
same page he writes, "L'un et l'autre [Jean et Manuel Comnene] 
reverent d'etablir reellement leur autorite sur les principautes armeni- 
ennes de Cilicie et sur les fitats latins de Syrie, et ils y reussirent." The 
last four words suggest too much. 

There are fifteen illustrations, reproduced from Diehl, Manuel d'Art 
Bysantin, and four maps, two from Schrader and two made for this 
book. The appendix contains lists of emperors and of important his- 
torical events, and an excellent select bibliography. The last gives about 
seventy-five titles under separate rubrics. English readers will miss, 
among other titles, the two books by Sir Edwin Pears and Frederic 
Harrison's interesting lecture on Byzantine History in the Early Middle 
Ages; these may have been omitted intentionally from such a brief list. 
There is no index. This book should be translated into English because 
it is the best history of the subject in any language. 

D. C. M. 
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Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen: Studie over Levens- en Gedachtenvor- 
men der Veertiende en Vijftiende Eeuw in Frankrijk en de N ederlanden. 
Door J. Huizinga. (Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink en Zoon, 1919, 
pp. xi, 568.) Deep is the debt of the "autumn of the Middle Ages" to 
those who approach its history from the side of art. Thus did Burck- 
hardt when eighty years ago he gave us the conception and the name of 
" Renaissance ". Thus did Henry Thode when a quarter-century later 
he led the attack on that conception and that name. And now from 
Holland comes this new study of art and life. Its author is no novice. 
At Groningen and later at Leyden he has done serious work in many a 
field of history. For years he has been one of the editors of the fore- 
most of Dutch magazines. Even to Americans he should be known by 
the volume which a year or two ago he devoted to " the individual and 
the crowd in America" (see p. 558 above). 

The present work, foreshadowed by an article in De Gids, grew out 
of the wish for a better understanding of the art of the Van Eycks and 
their followers and of its relation to the life of their time. At first this 
seemed possible from a study of the Burgundian lands alone ; but it was 
soon evident that all France must be included in the survey. Wide is 
the literature drawn on; but it is especially Froissart and Chastellain 
among the historians, Eustache Deschamps among the. poets, Gerson and 
Dionysius the Carthusian among the theologians, who with Jan van 
Eyck furnish the materials. They are made to illustrate for us how 
bitter was life to the Burgundian of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, how he strove to idealize it by the dreams of chivalry, by the 
exaltations of love, by brooding on death and adoration of sainthood, in 
ever-growing surrender to emotion and imagination. In Italy alone, 
maintains our author, did what we call the Renaissance come earlier 
than the sixteenth century; and much that we count Renaissance was 
perennially Italian. To date it back with every new-discovered fore- 
gleam of the younger day, he thinks absurd. But, even when Italy was 
already in full springtide, there lingered still in France and the Low 
Countries the medieval autumn. They who doubt it must reckon with 
this keen and patient study. 

George L. Burr. 

A Travers Trois Siecles: I'Oeuvre des Bollandistes, 161 5-1 91 5. Par 
Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J. (Brussels, Societe des Bollandistes, 1920, pp. 
284.) The first two volumes of the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, em- 
bracing the saints of January, appeared in 1643, the three volumes for 
February in 1638, but the beginning of publication of the Bollandist 
series may properly be dated from 161 5, when Father Heribert Rosweide 
published, as the first-fruits of his great project, the Vitae Patrum (lives 
of the fathers of the desert, illustrating the beginnings of monachism in 
Syria and Egypt). An enterprise of high scholarship that has been 
going on successfully for three hundred years may justifiably celebrate 
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the fact ; but the modest tercentennial celebration which was planned for 
1915, did not take place ("le seul enonce de la date nous dispense d'ex- 
pliquer pourquoi ", says Father Delehaye), and we have instead a modest 
commemorative volume, in which the present chairman of the group 
narrates the history of its labors. He treats of the design, of the suc- 
cessive laborers, of the materials, of the methods, of the controversies 
aroused in the eighteenth century, of the ruin consequent upon the sup- 
pression of the Society of Jesus and upon the French Revolution, of the 
restoration in 1837, and of the history of the modern Bollandists and 
their labors down to the outbreak of the Great War — and all with the 
utmost clearness, with much learning, with a bibliographical chapter 
that makes the little volume an excellent handbook for the study of the 
Acta Sanctorum and its treasures of knowledge, and in an entertaining 
style. Seldom has the history of a great enterprise of scholarship been 
so interestingly narrated. Would that we had more books of the sort ! 
If this rich country is to develop any ambitions toward works of scholar- 
ship, at all commensurate with its powers of achievement, our young 
scholars should be given a much fuller knowledge of the history of 
learning. It is a pleasure to know that the Princeton University Press 
intends to issue an English translation of this admirable little book. .It 
is to be hoped that a more widely diffused knowledge of what the Bol- 
landists have been doing for human learning, historical and literary, may 
bring American aid to fill the gaps m their resources caused by the 
devastations of war. 

The Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth. By 
John Milton. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by Evert 
Mordecai Clark, Ph.D., Instructor in English in the University of Texas. 
[Yale Studies in English, Albert S. Cook, Editor.] (New Haven, Yale 
University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1915, pp. lxxi, 198.) This is an excellent piece of critical editing. Mr. 
Clark has written an introduction of seventy pages in which he deals 
with the dating and composition of the tract, gives the historical setting, 
and analyzes Milton's ideal of a state. He shows that Milton owed 
much to the republican conceptions of the medieval Church, and not a 
little to the militant republicanism of Harrington and the " Rota Club ", 
that he found much to commend in the spirit of the Spartan constitution 
but gave full admiration to the constitution of Athens and to Plato's 
political thought. From Cicero, from Polybius, and from Justinian he 
drew ideas, from Machiavelli also who interested him as an Aristotelian 
and as a practical statesman, but most of all curiously enough from Jean 
Bodin. The text of the Ready and Easy Way is so printed as to show 
the editions and corrections. While that text occupies thirty pages, the 
foot-notes that follow require four times as much space and waste 
little. A short glossary is followed by an appendix that traces -the 
processes of revision and presents a summary of contemporary comment 
and discussion. 
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It is no easy matter to retrace Masson's ground and make a fuller 
map. Mr. Clark has done it and with distinction. He has dated the 
writing and rewriting more surely than ever before ; he has explained 
Milton's attitude more adequately in the light of chronology. His notes 
not only reveal wide and intelligent reading in the political literature 
of the time, but they really serve to interpret the thought and the words. 

To suggest that the editor has placed possibly too much confidence 
in Ludlow (pp. xxvi, 46), that his explanation of the rise of the Inde- 
pendents is too simple (p. 77), and that he fails in his long and excellent 
note on Fifth Monarchy men to mention Miss Louise Fargo Brown's 
monograph is perhaps to be hypercritical. 

The monograph is so much a contribution to history that one is likely 
to forget its literary purpose. The editor's comments on the language 
of the time and on Milton's qualities of style seem just and wise but 
hardly so penetrating as his comments on politics. Mr. Clark writes 
with ease and clearness. 

There is more of Milton worth editing, if it be done as well. 

Wallace Notestein. 

The French Refugees at the Cape. By Colin Graham Botha, of the 
Cape Archives. (Cape Town, Cape Times Limited, 1919, pp. viii, 171.) 
In the small compass of this volume the author has brought together 
much biographical information in regard to the Huguenots who came 
to the Cape during the fifteen years following the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The book is divided into eight chapters, of which 
five give a general account of the settlement of the refugees, one con- 
tains an alphabetical list of the French settlers, and two consist of docu- 
mentary material. In the first five chapters, which together make up 
about a third of the volume, the author describes the motives of the 
Dutch East India Company in sending out the refugees, the political 
conditions at the Cape, the location of the settlers in the Drakenstein 
valley, the effect of their coming on the development of certain indus- 
tries, notably the manufacture of wine and brandy and the cultivation 
of olives, the organization of the French church, and the rapid amalga- 
mation of the French and Dutch elements, resulting in the decline in the 
use of the French language and the corruption of French family names. 
Comparatively little of the information conveyed is entirely new, many 
of the facts being in somewhat briefer and disconnected form also given 
in George McCall Theal's History and Ethnography of Africa south of 
the Zambesi, but as a separate study, based on original sources, the chap- 
ters have their value. 

The alphabetical list of settlers contains biographical sketches of all 
the French emigrants to the Cape of whom any trace could be found. 
It is the result of several years of careful research in the Cape archives 
and is the most complete and reliable list that has appeared in print. 

The documentary material includes. a French baptismal record, 1694- 
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1713; a register of members of the Drakenstein church, 1715; a list of 
land-grants; and a series of extracts from important documents. The 
latter are printed in Dutch and are accompanied by English translations, 
which unfortunately do not always adhere closely to the original text 
and on that account are unsatisfactory. 

The book contains facsimiles of fifty-four signatures of French 
refugees and two maps, one showing the extent of the colony in 1686, 
when most of the refugees came to the Cape, and the other showing the 
position of the farms of the French and Dutch settlers up to 1700, the 
year in which the immigration of the refugees practically ceased. 

A. J. F. van Laer. 

Documentary History of the Armed Neutralities, 1780-1800, together 
with selected Documents relating to the War of American Independence, 
1776-1783, and the Dutch War, 1780-1784. By Sir Francis Piggott and 
G. W. T. Omond. [Law of the Sea series, vol. I.] (London, Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1919, pp. xxxviii, 541, 42 sh.) " Out of the murk 
of distorted fact and perverted history sprang the Declaration of Paris", 
declares Sir Francis Piggott in the introduction to the " Law of the Sea " 
series, contained as a preface to this, the first volume of the series. 
This series is to be published by Sir Francis and collaborating editors as 
a justification of the traditional British interpretation of international 
law based on the "cardinal principle, which underlies the rights of the 
relations between belligerent and neutral ", that " the belligerent will 
and may prevent the neutral merchant from giving assistance in any 
form to the enemy". The editors do not admit "that the fundamental 
rules of International Law are based on practice, however widely 
adopted", and imply that if the "long-buried" documents are brought 
to light British practice previous to the Declaration of Paris will have 
been justified, the armed neutralities and the " allusive hints " and dis- 
countenancing suggestions of British writers notwithstanding. They 
think that if the documents had been well known at the time of the 
Declaration of Paris it is likely that the instrument would never have 
been ratified by Great Britain. Sir Francis states that his purpose is to 
" clear away the fog surrounding the relation of belligerent and neutral, 
at its densest when the Declaration of Paris was agreed to ". 

The fact that the Declaration of Paris has been ratified by Great 
Britain and accepted by the consensus of international legal opinion 
has given rise to a rather wide-spread opinion differing from the conten- 
tion of the editors. They seek to place the facts before the interna- 
tional lawyer. Students may form their own judgments in any addi- 
tional light that these sources may throw. In addition to this already 
published volume the series is to include a Documentary History of the 
French Wars, 1793-1815, and the War of 1812, in two volumes; a volume 
of material relating to the Declaration of Paris; and two volumes on the 
Principles of the Law of the Sea. 
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The documents given in the volume enlarge considerably on Scott's 
recent compilation on the same subject, both as to the documents relating 
directly to the armed neutralities and as to supplementary material; but 
not enough use appears to have been made of the aid already furnished 
by Scott's work, for there are to be found in Scott eleven documents 
directly relating to the first and fourteen directly relating to the second 
armed neutrality, which do not appear in Piggott and Omond. The 
two works very handily supplement each other, however, and together 
give a pretty complete collection of sources for the two armed neutrali- 
ties of 1780 and 1800. 

Samuel F. Bemis. 

La Prusse et la Rive Gauche du Rhin: le Traite de Bale, 1794-17 95, 
d'apres des Documents Inedits des Archives du Ministere des Affaires 
Strangeres. Par Ed. de Marcere. (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1918, pp. 244, 
3.50 fr.) This is one of several important contributions to diplomatic 
history recently published by Alcan. Its appearance on the eve of the 
Peace Conference is no mere coincidence. On the contrary, the pur- 
pose of its publication is naively avowed. These documents, the preface 
frankly states, are drawn from the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in the pious hope that they may support French diplomacy in its 
defense of the supreme interests of France (les grands interets de la 
Patrie). The thesis is the traditional doctrine of natural limits, but the 
method of maintaining it is not unequivocal. A series of notes and in- 
structions, hitherto unpublished and valuable for the historian of the 
eighteenth century, is used to furnish arguments for a diplomatic settle- 
ment in the twentieth. And it is the enemy himself that is made to 
supply them. Secret disclosures of Prussian policy as far back as 1756 
reveal a project on the part of Frederick the Great of becoming king 
(not emperor) of Germany up to the Rhine, leaving to France the left 
bank to form the boundary of the two countries. This information is 
given on the authority of a German diplomat who had it from a former 
minister of Frederick's. In the editor's view, " it is not without interest 
to note that since the middle of the eighteenth century, Prussia con- 
templated without apprehension the cession of the left bank to France ". 
And by inference there should be no apprehension to-day. 

Setting aside editorial comment, these diplomatic exchanges preced- 
ing the treaty of Basel are valuable illustrations of the aims and methods 
of the old Machiavellian Realpolitik. Prussia, although a member of 
the Coalition, is seen to be secretly antagonistic to Austria, her ally. 
The Prussian leaders reveal proposed military movements to the enemy. 
British subsidies are still a matter of necessity, but when they are paid 
in full, the King of Prussia can begin overtures for peace with France, 
his " natural ally ", and thereafter preserve perfect neutrality. Anxiety 
over the Polish question preoccupies Prussia and makes her ready for 
peace at any price. Prussian policy is thought to aim at the formation 
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of a League of the North, to include Sweden, Denmark, and France, 
and to be used to checkmate Russian designs on Poland. In the minds 
of some of the French negotiators of 1795, the interests of France lie 
in the same direction. In such an atmosphere the cession of the left 
bank is proposed and discussed. The whole doctrine of natural limits 
is succinctly set forth in a report of Cambaceres, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, proving, in the opinion of the editor, that 
" nature, topography, and the imperious need for security call upon 
France to establish frontiers strong enough to assure independence and 
the peace of future generations ". Thus propaganda in 1918 is served 
by the negotiations of 1795, "jumping o'er times" and quite oblivious 
of principles which, enunciated in the French Revolution, are popularly 
supposed to have been finally realized in the Great War. 

Henry F. Munro. 

Balkan Problems and European Peace. By Noel Buxton and C. 
Leonard Leese. (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1919, pp. 135, 
$1.75.) After trailing somnolently through three dull and weed-choked 
chapters of this brief book the reader, on attacking the fourth chapter, 
will suddenly find himself roused from his torpor by the startling per- 
ception that he has come out into the open. By a magical change, for 
which nothing has prepared him, he is brought face to face with the 
British negotiations with Bulgaria in the critical period of 1914-1915 
preceding the entry of King Ferdinand's country into the war on the 
side of the Central Powers, and he is invited to peruse decisive diplo- 
matic documents submitted and received by the special British envoy 
in the Balkans, who turns- out to be identical with one of the authors of 
this book, Mr. Noel Buxton. And behold, Mr. . Buxton, diplomat and 
author, has a grievance which, though entirely creditable to him, is by 
no means novel. He charges that the British Foreign Office (and for 
that matter the foreign office of every allied power) was totally in- 
capable of seeing the Balkan problem as a whole, and that it "muddled 
through " with disastrous consequences to itself and to the Balkan states. 
The author, as the documents adduced by him sufficiently prove, did not 
suffer from the myopia of his London chiefs, and such is his faith in the 
advantage, nay, the necessity of a comprehensive view that he ventures, 
even at this late day, to sketch the plan of a settlement likely to lay the 
ghost of Balkan discord and to bring to the much-tried peninsula the 
blessings of peace. Of course the settlement for which he breaks a 
lance is not prompted by the cry of vae victis. It is planned with refer- 
ence to a mitigation of ancient animosities in the ulterior hope of clear- 
ing the way for a Balkan federation offering guarantees of safety to all 
its members. Although the spirit of the book has received as little 
recognition from the peace-makers at Paris as the author himself while 
acting for Lord Grey at Sofia received from that distinguished diplomat, 

AM. HIST. ftEV., VOL. XXV. — 49. 
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Mr. Buxton need not fear that time will force him to retract a single 
feature of his generous and yet practical proposals. 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

Armenia and the Armenians from the Earliest Times until the Great 
War, 1914. By Kevork Asian. Translated from the French by 
Pierre Crabites, with a Preface on the Evolution of the Armenian Ques- 
tion by the Translator. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1920, pp. 
xxix, 138, $1.25.) In his attempt to write a complete history of Ar- 
menia in less than 150 pages M. Kevork Asian has produced a work 
which is not thoroughly scientific nor yet altogether popular. He sets 
forth the facts of Armenian history conscientiously, but without giving 
his evidence or citing his sources, and it is not always clear how much 
of the narrative is the result of scientific investigation and how much 
the tradition preserved by Armenian chroniclers. Furthermore, the 
general interest of the book is greatly impaired by the method of presen- 
tation. There are too many details and too many names, both of per- 
sons and of places, which are unfamiliar to the ordinary reader and 
only bewilder and confuse. ' The author is too prone to relate events 
instead of giving general descriptions which sum and correlate these 
events. His method is at its worst in the first and second chapters, 
which deal with the period extending down to the proclamation of Chris- 
tianity at the beginning of the fourth century. While accepting the 
modern theory that the Armenians (Haik) are an Indo-European folk 
who came from Thrace by way of Asia Minor and absorbed the Urar- 
tians dwelling about Lake Van, he has introduced into his narrative so 
much semi-legendary and irrelevant material that no distinct impression 
of the earliest period is left in the mind of the reader. The best chap- 
ters are the fifth and sixth, which deal respectively with the Bagratid 
princes of Ani and the Armenian kingdom in Cilicia. While this por- 
tion of the work also bristles with names, the narrative is fairly clear, 
and a good picture is given of the quarrels among the great feudal lords 
and the resultant weakness of the nation. 

In general, the book presents a convenient summary of Armenian 
history, and it is to be commended for its freedom from excessive parti- 
zanship, even in the narration of the events of the last few decades. 
While at times the author seeks to present his nation in the most favor- 
able light, as in the omission of any mention of the outrages perpetrated 
by the revolutionary societies at the close of the nineteenth century, his 
book is free from any attempt at propaganda. Unfortunately, this can- 
not be said of the preface written by M. Crabites, for this abounds in 
the rhetoric which is only too familiar to those versed in the propa- 
ganda-literature evoked by the World War. 

David Magie. 
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The University of Pennsylvania, Franklin's College: being some Ac- 
count of its Beginnings and Development, its Customs and Traditions, 
and its Gifts to the Nation. By Horace Mather Lippincott. (Phila- 
delphia and London, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1919, pp. 249, $2.50.) 
The university deserves a better history than this. Much that is in- 
cluded in this book can interest only a certain class of alumni; e.g., fif- 
teen pages of college songs, tales of janitors, of athletic employees, and 
of a saloon-keeper, who are described as " famous personages who have 
been a real part of the university's history since they have served her so 
well and left their impress upon so many of her sons ". But a careful 
reading and rearrangement of portions of the volume will enable a 
student to realize why the university has had such a checkered career. 

The. first two chapters contain a rather mechanical account of the 
early history, short biographical sketches of the provosts, and a few 
pages on the history of the university during the last half-century. Two- 
thirds of these chapters are devoted to the period before 1800. Then 
follow four chapters, entitled respectively: the Seal, the Colours, the 
Cheer, and the Songs; Undergraduate Customs; University Characters; 
Athletics. The seventh chapter, To the Nation, is the roll of honor. It 
gives the names of the Pennsylvania men who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, who served in the Continental Congress, of those who 
died or achieved fame in the various wars, and of those who have been 
famous in civil life. It is a very noteworthy record, and will do more 
than any other part of this volume to make Pennsylvania men proud of 
the university. The last chapter, the Alumni, is misnamed ; it should be, 
the Alumni Association. 

This summary shows why the book fails to be a satisfactory history. 
The preface states : " The history of our venerable university has never 
been written ", and the statement is still true. In fact, many alumni will 
prefer to read the older books, even if no one of them is "a complete 
history". The usefulness which this book might have is lessened by 
the lack of an index. 

Our Foreigners: a Chronicle of Americans in the Making. By 
Samuel P. Orth. [Chronicles of America series, vol. XXXV.] (New 
Haven, Yale University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, 1920, pp. 
xi, 255.) This book, by a professor of political science at Cornell Uni- 
versity, is chiefly descriptive ; and, owing to limitations of space, consid- 
erably condensed. It cannot, therefore, take the place of the larger 
works upon immigration. But the condensation has been well done, and 
the result is a very readable account of the successive waves of foreign- 
ers coming to our shores. Especially good are the first two chapters 
covering the period prior to 1820; and the unique fourth chapter upon 
Utopias in America, describing the various communistic experiments. 
The negroes, Irish, Teutons, and Orientals each have a chapter to them- 
selves; but all the more recent types of immigrants are mentioned, and 
are illustrated by excellent cuts from photographs. 
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In general the treatment is impartial. Judging from the subtitle, 
the author probably considers environment more important than heredity. 
At any rate there is lacking a certain ethnological accent needed to bring 
out fundamental considerations. Thus, the diversity of nationalities at 
the time of the Revolution is emphasized, but not their Nordic unity ; 
nor is the recent immigration classified according to modern ethnological 
methods. The old fallacy that, because restrictive legislation failed to 
come into existence until 1882, the deliberate attitude of the country 
prior to that time was one of welcome to all immigrants reappears in 
this book (pp. 221, 232). Practically all of the " fathers" were opposed 
to any but the most carefully selected immigration. 

In the thirteen pages devoted to the history of immigration legislation, 
the only feature of the present law mentioned is the literacy test, so that 
readers will get very little idea of the present limitations upon immigra- 
tion. A short bibliographical note is appended. This does not in some 
cases cite the latest editions of the books mentioned; and, under Special 
Groups, omits two of the most important, namely, Fairchild's Greek Im- 
migration and. Foerster's Italian Emigration of Our Times. 

Prescott F. Hall. 

The Chief Phases, of Pennsylvania Politics in the Jacksonian Period. 
By Marguerite G. Bartlett. (Allentown, H. Ray Haas and Company, 
1919, pp. viii, 150.) The subject of this monograph presents great pos- 
sibilities for historical workmanship and interpretation. The home of 
the Second United States Bank, an advocate of internal improvements, 
a believer in the protective tariff policy, and a source of strength for the 
Anti-Masonic party, Pennsylvania offers a fair field for the partizan 
politics of the Jacksonian era. Every problem, national and local, as- 
sumes a partizan aspect ; and an adequate treatment of these topics could 
not help being instructive. 

The author relates in detail the attempt of the National Republicans 
to throw off their hereditary name of Federalists ; the long struggle over 
the Second United States Bank during this period and its subsequent re- 
charter by the state of Pennsylvania ; the tariff problem and the skillful 
manner in which Jackson's handling of the nullification episode appealed 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania; and the debates in the constitutional 
convention of 1837 over the familiar issues of the day — such as the use 
of "the German language in the public schools, the treatment of con- 
scientious objectors, the observance of the Sabbath, and the extension 
of the franchise". The work is based upon a study of the newspapers 
of the period and numerous manuscript sources. 

The reviewer feels, however, that the subject as discussed by the 
author still lacks adequate treatment. Much valuable material in con- 
nection with the recharter of the Second United States Bank by Penn- 
sylvania could have been found by a brief perusal of the Biddle Papers 
in the Library of Congress. The use of internal improvement projects 
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to further political party policies and the relations of Governor Ritner 
and Thaddeus Stevens would bear further investigation. The presence 
of a map explaining the parties' strength would have added materially 
to a better understanding of many laborious paragraphs. The absence 
of summary and index, and a confusing use and disuse of quotation- 
marks detract from the otherwise interesting account set forth by the 
author. 

R. C. McGrane. 

Charles- Alexandre Lesueur, Artiste et Savant Frangais en Amerique 
de 1816 a 1839. By Adrien Loir. (Le Havre, Museum d'Histoire 
Naturelle, 1920, pp. 108, 42 plates.) In the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
Havre, France, is a great collection of drawings and water-color sketches 
made by the French artist and naturalist, Charles Alexandre Lesueur, 
during his residence in America from 1816 to 1839. Accompanying the 
sketches are descriptive notes written by Lesueur. This monograph by 
Madame Loir is an account of Lesueur's American journey, taken largely 
from his own notes, and illustrated by forty-two of his own sketches. 

To appreciate the large part played by Lesueur in giving the scientific 
world more accurate knowledge of the fauna and geology of America, 
one must keep in mind a few salient facts concerning him. After re- 
ceiving valuable experience in a scientific expedition sent by Napoleon 
to Australasia in 1800-1804, Lesueur was invited by William Maclure, 
eminent Scotch-American geologist, to make a scientific trip to the 
United States. The itinerary in America included the region about 
Philadelphia (where Lesueur was made a member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and also of the American Philosophical Society), New 
York, Buffalo, Pittsburg, and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. For 
twelve years, from 1825 to 1837, he lived at New Harmony, Indiana, 
from which place as headquarters he made trips throughout Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, and down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. He 
was an indefatigable collector of natural history specimens, and de- 
lineator of picturesque scenes on his travels. He made frequent con- 
tributions to the learned journals of his day, several appearing in the 
first four volumes of the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. 

Very little about Lesueur has been published, either abroad or in 
America. It should be mentioned however that in 1904 the Societe des 
Americanistes de Paris published as its fifth volume, Les Voyages du 
Naturaliste Ch. Alex. Lesueur dans V Amerique du Nord. In that pub- 
lication were included about twenty-five reproductions from Lesueur's 
sketches. There is little duplication, however, as to the sketches pub- 
lished, between that work and this one by Madame Loir. 

The monograph by Madame Loir, fortified as it is by the pieces justi- 
ficatives, and by a bibliography of the writings of Lesueur, as well as 
by the forty-two sketches previously mentioned, will appeal particularly 
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to all interested in early Western life. It is to be hoped a way may be 
found for publishing the hundreds of other sketches by Lesueur in the 
collection at Havre. 

F. F. Stephens. 

Derelicts: an Account of Ships lost at Sea in General Commercial 
Traffic and a Brief History of Blockade Runners stranded along the 
North Carolina Coast, 1861-1865. By James Sprunt. (Wilmington, 
the Author, 1920, pp. xv, 304.) Captain Sprunt's book is not well 
named. The first fifty pages relate to the general subject of derelicts, 
but are almost all quotations. Then follow one hundred pages on block- 
ade-runners of the Civil War period, lost in the effort to come into Wil- 
mington or go out thence, but in almost all cases burned, captured, or 
stranded, and not left derelict; but there are some thirty of these vessels, 
and their stories, recorded by one who knew all about them, and in some 
cases participated in their adventures, make very interesting reading, 
and something more than that, a really useful contribution to the knowl- 
edge of one important aspect of Civil War history. Then follow, filling 
the second half of the book, a series of " tales of the sea ", of the same 
period and of the same general nature, which it was well to collect or 
record while so important and intelligent a participant in the doings of 
those days was still living 

Cours d'Histoire du Canada. Par Thomas Chapais, Professeur 
d'Histoire a l'Universite Laval. Tome I., 1760-1791. (Quebec, J. P. 
Garneau, 1919, pp. ix, 350.) Those who have read the author's notable 
biographies of Talon and Montcalm will require no assurance that he is 
amply qualified, both by erudition and by temperament, to write a survey 
of early Canadian history. During recent years M. Chapais has been 
delivering at Laval University a course of lectures on the period inter- 
vening between the fall of Canada in 1760 and the enactment of the 
Constitutional Act in 1791. The present volume includes these lectures, 
" printed just as they were delivered, without modification in plan, or in 
substance, or in style". 

The thirty-one years in question were replete with events of great 
interest. First came the era of military government and the departure 
of the emigres for France. The extent and the nature of this exodus 
have long been matters of controversy. M. Chapais throws no new light 
upon it. Then followed the series of twists and turns which led to the 
passage of the Quebec Act in 1774. To these events the author gives 
particularly close attention. The invasion of Canada during the Ameri- 
can Revolution receives a lengthy chapter, and the book closes with a 
study of Canadian affairs during the administrations of Haldimand and 
Dorchester. 

The book is exactly what one would expect from its author. It is. 
on the whole, well-proportioned, accurate, and reasonably dispassionate. 
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More attention is devoted to matters directly affecting the Catholic 
Church than one would expect from a secular historian, but these lec- 
tures were delivered at Laval, where ultramontane sentiment still holds 
sway. 

M. Chapais is so good an English scholar that he should have dipped 
further into the standard works on the American Revolution, particu- 
larly with reference to the events which led up to the invasion of his 
country in 1775-1776. His dependence upon Lecky for information in 
connection with this aspect of his discussion is too nearly complete, and 
there is an undue fondness for Bancroft, from whom he seems to have 
obtained in this, as in all his earlier writings, his clue to the main cur- 
rents of American history during the Revolution and after. 

All this, however, is incidental, and does not alter the fact that M. 
Chapais has managed to give us a clear and accurate survey of a diffi- 
cult period. His industry in research discloses itself on page after page ; 
his reflections are mature; he harbors no unreasoning animus against 
anything or anybody; and he writes with a firm and practised hand. 
The result is a well-seasoned book. Some readers will doubtless wish 
for a more unequivocal pronouncement on controverted matters than 
they can find in this volume; but M. Chapais is more of a historian and 
less of a propagandist than most writers of his race have been. It is to 
be hoped that he will carry out the plan of also publishing, in due course, 
his lectures on the later periods of Canadian history. 

William Bennett Munro. 

Historia de la Independencia Americana. Por Daniel Florencio 
O'Leary. La Emancipation del Peru segun la Correspondencia del 
General Hires con el Libertador, 1821-1830. [Biblioteca Ayacucho bajo 
la Direccion de Don Rufino Blanco-Fombona.] (Madrid, Editorial- 
America, 1919, pp. 495, 8.50 pesetas.) Except for certain changes in 
the table of contents, this is a reprint of a portion of the fifth volume of 
the "Correspondencia de Hombres Notables con el Libertador" in the 
Memorias del General O'Leary, published by the government of Vene- 
zuela in 1880. More than half of the material is composed of letters of 
Heres to Bolivar, and the remainder, chiefly of communications with 
O'Leary, San Martin, Sucre, Santander, and other individuals promi- 
nent in the military or political life of the time. A few plans of cam- 
paign, proclamations, and other documents not of an epistolary nature 
are scattered through the text. Most of the letters are dated from Lima 
and elsewhere in Peru. The period covered in the correspondence with 
the Liberator ranges from 1821 to 1828, and in that with other person- 
ages, to 1829. 

Tomas de Heres was a Venezuelan of good family whose affiliations 
at the outset of the struggle for emancipation from Spain lay with the 
cause of the mother-country. He enlisted accordingly in the royal 
forces, although his own personal sympathies inclined him in favor of 
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the patriots. Not until April, 1820, however, when he was lieutenant- 
colonel of the " Battalion of Numancia ", one of the most trusted of 
the corps of loyalists, did the moment arrive for him openly to shift his 
allegiance. He and his entire command, which formed part of the gar- 
rison of Lima, then deserted to San Martin's army. 

Held in high esteem by Bolivar and Sucre, Heres rose to the rank of 
brigadier-general and occupied in addition a variety of positions of im- 
portance, both military and civil, during the years that Peru was subject 
to the control of the Liberator. Later he served in the campaign that 
ultimately failed to keep that republic within the grandiose political 
structure made up of the Great Colombia and its two satellites to the 
southward. From the correspondence it would appear that during much 
of the time Heres suffered from poor health. More perhaps than many 
of his fellow-officers, also, he cherished the ambition of Cincinnatus. 
Even if he may hardly be regarded as one of the most eminent of the 
patriot leaders, the fact that he had been active so long in the ranks of 
the loyalists gives peculiar value to his statements and opinions about 
the events of the period between 1821 and 1829. 

William R. Shepherd. 



